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The "Lehrerbund" and the Teachers of German 

in America. 



It is characteristic of the American people as an English speaking 
nation to ignore forms of modern culture which are not expressed in the 
English language. Accordingly, we find even college and university 
professors of German ignorant, not only of the character, but in many 
cases, even of the existence of the extensive literature which has been 
written in America in the German language, and of German organiza- 
tions, and of German effort in general in this country. 

The organization of German-American teachers known as "Nationa- 
ls Deutschamerikanischer Lehrerbund" has not received hitherto the 
cooperation of academic teachers of German which it deserves and invites. 
Now that the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has brought 
about more harmonious relations between academic and secondary teach- 
ers, and the attention of academic men has been drawn more and more to- 
ward the work of The National Education Association, the time seems ripe 
for a closer affiliation between the "Lehrerbund" and the professors of 
German in American colleges and universities. Such an affiliation would 
be a further stage in the evolution of American education during the last 
three decades. The American Philological Association* first effected a 
union of the professors of languages, and reared, so to speak, the genera- 
tion of Modern Language professors, who in the year 1883** formed a 
new organization for the furtherance of their more specific interests. Thus 
the Modern Language Association of America came into existence. In 
the course of a decade a need was felt for similar organizations within 
more limited territory, to facilitate the holding of meetings and to subserve 
the interests of the State or group of States in question. Thus originated 
The Modern Language Association of Ohio*** and The Central Modern 
Language Conference.**** Within the last five years a further differentia- 
tion has manifested itself in the formation of societies devoted more 
specifically to the interests of a single language — in this case, of Ger- 



• Organized Nov. 13, 1868, at the University of New York, and included within its 
scope both Ancient and Modern Languages and Pedagogy. It is worthy of note that one of 
its prototypes was the German society, „Sammlung der deutschen Philologen und Scbul- 
mannner" (Cf. Proceedings of the "Am. Philolog. Asso'n". I. p. 5 ff. 1860). 

** Dec. 27, 28, at Columbia College. (Cf. "Proceedings of the Mod. Lang. Asso'n 
of America" for 1884, p. 1 ff.) 

*** Organized 1890. 

**** Dec. 30, 31, and Jan. 1, 1895—6 at the University of Chicago (Cf. "Publications of the 
Mod. Lang. Asso'n." 1896, p. LVTI ff). 
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man — thus giving rise to State organizations of teachers of German. So 
were formed the Association of Teachers of German in California,* and 
the Association of Teachers of German in Pennsylvania/* including 
teachers of German of all grades, and thus realizing in another direction 
one of the aims of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In like manner there has been an evolution in the German organiza- 
tions towards the same result. The first organization of German teachers 
in America, the "Lehrerbund," now in the thirtieth year*** of its exist- 
ence, directed its attention for years to the exclusive interests of the lower 
and secondary schools, which formed to themselves, so to speak, a sys- 
tem of German instruction culminating in the foster-center of German 
teachers in America, the "Lehrerseminar" in Milwaukee. Within the last 
few years the Germans have awakened to the fact that they have made a 
great contribution to American culture, but that, while Americans have 
been appropriating German culture, going by hundreds to study at Ger- 
man universities, the German youths m this country have been discarding 
and even despising the "Muttersprache," thus imperiling the future of 
the German language and life in America. Accordingly, these Germans 
have organized the American-German League,**** one of whose 
avowed objects is the cultivation of the German language in America. 
Every possible effort is being made by them to improve the teaching of 
German in both German and English schools, not to the exclusion of 
English, but simultaneously with it. All these forces — the "Lehrerbund/' 
the Associations of Teachers of German in the various States, and the 
American-German League, — have mobilized and lined up with the asso- 
ciations of academic professors in the cause of Modern Language instruc- 
tion, in this case, in the cause of German in the schools. It is at this 
juncture that the old organization of German teachers in America, the 
"Lehrerbund," takes another step forward by inviting the cooperation 
of the entire body of German teachers and teachers of German from the 
Kindergarten to the University to join in one united effort to win for 
German in the schools that recognition which its importance in American 
culture demands. 

In the cultural development of America, German influence has played 



* Cf. Americana Germanica I. 3. 104. 

** April 9, 1898 at the University of Pennsylvania [Cf, "Americana Germanica II, 
2. Reprint 19). 

*** The 30th Annual Meeting (Lehrertag) takes placo in Philadelphia, Pa., at the 
close of the school year 1899—1900. 

**** Oct. 3d 1898 at the „Halle der deutschen Gesellschaft" in Philadelphia, Pa. 
The first aim of the League is ,,die Einftihrung des deutschen Sprachunterrichts alB einen 
Zweig des Lehrplanes in den offentlichen Schulen". 
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a most important part, and bids fair to continue for a long time the 
foremost foreign influence in American life. Americans have long been 
divided, in their estimate of the value of this influence, into two parties. 
The German -born American, as well as many born here of German 
parentage, insist upon the preservation of German speech and German 
customs, both in public and private life. Accordingly, they maintain 
German churches, German schools, German clubs, and other Ger- 
man forms of social life. The extremist of this party goes still farther and 
advocates that German be taught in the public schools and be employed 
as the medium of all instruction in those schools whose pupils come from 
German families. This has resulted, in some cities, in the organization of 
German public schools for German children. Others, who are less 
extreme, are content to see German taught in the primary schools dur- 
ing certain periods, with German as the medium of instruction during 
these periods. To this latter class of the pro-German party belong many 
English teachers of German. 

The other party is the native Anglo-American population, who insist 
upon "American (English) for Americans/' They oppose everything 
foreign in the schools, particularly everything German; they oppose the 
German language and the German school; they disapprove of the German 
church, ignore the influence of German culture, and look with disfavor 
upon the inroads of German industry and trade. Happily, the extreme 
representatives of this jingo spirit are not the most influential in directing 
the deeper cultural processes of America. The more moderate class of 
this party represent the educators of the land who recognize the import- 
ance of German culture in our life, and of the German language as a 
discipline in American education. Through the efforts of this class Ger- 
man has been introduced as an essential language in the college and uni- 
versity, and is now fast finding its way into the curriculum of the secondary 
schools, particularly high schools. While this class of educators recog 
nize the cultural value of German, they insist upon English as the medium 
of instruction. They do not approve of public schools conducted exclu- 
sively in a foreign language, and deprecate the segregation of foreign- 
born citizens in certain districts of country or city for the preservation 
of foreign forms of life. To this moderate class of the pro-American party 
belong some of foreign extraction, and a few even of foreign birth. 

It is clear to the unpartisan observer that the permanent interests of 
both extreme wings lie along the line of a compromise between the mod- 
erate classes of each party — in a word, in the cultural elevation of our 
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American youth through the best educational means which Germany and 
America can provide. 

The best corroboration of this view is the fact that the highest and 
best preserved forms of German life in America are to be found in those Ger- 
man communities which represent the highest culture and most liberal ideas. 
It is in German communities representing the uneducated classes that we 
find the German element so objectionable, not only to the English pop- 
ulation, but to the better German classes as well. It is in them, too, that 
we find that immovable German conversation which lias made them 
impervious to modern culture. 

The educated German classes, and the academic men in America, 
understand and appreciate the significance of these facts. The professors 
in our universities and colleges, and of the better secondary schools, 
understand the problems which confront the Germans among us better 
than any other class of Americans. In fact, this educating class have 
actually built up in America, for the most part unconsciously, a "Gelehr- 
tenrepublik/' which furnishes a prototype of what the German in America 
might well aspire to become. This republic of teachers, composed of Ger- 
mans of both native and foreign birth, who have assimilated the best of 
American culture, and of Americans, who have appropriated the best Ger- 
man culture, is the best conserver of true, lasting, German influence in 
America, as in it the two cultures are harmoniously combined. 

Academic teachers have hitherto directed their efforts mainly toward 
the more technical pedagogical side of German teaching in our schools, 
giving only incidental attention to the larger problem of what German 
influence is to do in shaping American life and institutions, or of what 
must be the ultimate effect of the German and American culture per- 
sisting side by side in America with little or no affiliation between them. 
A glance at such a state of things must show that a continuation of such 
conditions would prove detrimental both to Germans and Americans. 
Two hundred years of German history in America have demonstrated 
that the best results of German effort have followed the higher activity in 
the domain of education, art, statesmanship, and international trade — in a 
word, in those departments of life in which the German has come into 
close touch with the native American. In like manner, three centuries 
of English history in America have taught that the greatest epochs of 
cultural development have been those in which there was a strong infu- 
sion of foreien influence in American life, as was in the case of French 
the present century. 
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The educators of this country should no longer remain mechanical 
pedagogues, looking only to the tasks of the day. They must look for- 
ward into the future to the probable results of the coalescing of German 
and American forms of culture in our national life. It is not sufficient 
that the college or university professor content himself with teaching 
the principles of the language and the outline history of the literature. 
He must mediate between the two great cultures, and infuse the stimulus 
of German thought into the American mind in such intelligent wise that 
a new and higher intellectual life shall follow. The academic professor 
should, moreover, try to discover to the American student and to the 
American people, through the medium of German thought, a new kinship 
of the Teutonic races, and thus broaden the horizon of his countrymen, 
enrich their cultural resources, and thus lay the foundations of a new epoch 
in American literature. 

In the cooperation of the German and American in our national 
education lies the possibility of an even higher form of linguistic 
and literary scholarship, and a higher cultural ideal. No teacher 
of German should permit his students to rest satisfied with a bare read- 
ing knowledge of German. Much less should any teacher venture, or any 
school-board allow, a teacher to teach German without the ability to 
speak and write that language with reasonable facility. It is a well-known 
fact that while the universities of the land are requiring a sight reading 
knowledge of German and French, even of candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in any science, many of our high schools, and 
even colleges (be it said to their shame) are employing teachers who can- 
not so much as pronounce correctly the foreign language which they are 
supposed to teach. It is high time that this state of things had become 
an impossibility in all departments of modern languages. 

The one point upon which academic and secondary teachers in Amer- 
ica should now concentrate their energies is the elevation of the secondary 
teaching into a profession, requiring the same vigorous preparation as the 
strictly academic career. In order to accomplish this a number of pre- 
liminary steps are necessary: 

1. — A uniform system of education, regulating the curricula and methods 
of all schools, public and private, which will guarantee the continuity 
of educational effort throughout all grades of instruction. 

2. — The emancipation of education from politics. Some of our Western 
States seem to be rising to that dignity of statehood which protects 
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the schools from the toils of political intrigue. This is unfortunately 
not the case with a number of the original Thirteen. 
3. — The State recognition of the importance of experience and skill in the lower 
and secondary schools. The disgrace of our public schools has been 
that they have been made recruiting stations for other professions. 
The student of law, medicine or theology, teaches school till he can 
save money enough to quit this business for his chosen profession. 
The young woman waiting, not like Micawber, for something to tuin 
up, but for some one to turn up, teaches school as a temporary make- 
shift. 

These conditions once fulfilled, ihe elevation of school-teaching to a 
profession follows of necessity. 

This, then, is the work, which clamors for the cooperation of all 
academic and secondary teachers of German — that the language where- 
ever it is taught, should be taught correctly and intelligently by trained 
teachers who are willing to make it their life work. 

Toward the accomplishment of this result the "Lehrerbund" offers: 
1. — The advantages of a thoroughly organized association, with the expe- 
rience of thirty years, during which time it has accumulated a vast 
amount of valuable material, which has been published in the official 
organ, recorded in the "Protokoll," or transmuted into improved 
methods. It has a creditable standing in America, and is in close 
touch with European education. 

2. — An opportunity, especially at the annual meeting (Lehrertag), to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance between German teachers and teachers of 
German of all grades, and to discuss questions of vital interest. 

3 — ^ definite plan for the improvement of the teaching of German in 
the schools by advocating, (a) a thorough speaking knowledge of 
German on the part of all teachers of the language, (b) the intro- 
duction of a full course of four years of German in the high schools, 
(c) the teaching of German in the lower grades as far as it is advis- 
able, (d) the use of German as the medium of instruction where the 
conditions will permit, (e) the emphasizing of a careful use of Ger- 
man in the German home, in order to preserve the purity of the 
idiom in America, and to secure to the youth of German extraction 
the bilingual advantages to which the accident of birth entitles them.* 



* The general attitude of the "Modern Language Association" on some of these points 
is set forth in the Report of the Committee of Twelve just issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. 
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4. — A well-equipped "Lehrerseminar," which devotes itself to the training 
of primary and secondary German teachers, eliciting the attention 
of academic men by the thoroughness of its work. There are in this 
institution greater possibilities, which might result in the develop- 
ment of a National German-American Normal School in the higher 
and ideal sense of the term (such as none of our normal schools has yet 
been or bids fair to become) a ' Padagogium," supplementing the work 
of the colleges and universities, and forming a recruiting station for 
teachers who already hold the degree of A. M. or Ph. D., and aspire 
to permanent careers in the high schools and secondary schools of 
the land. 

o. — A medium of publication, through its official organ,* open to all 
teachers of German for the interchange of views touching methods, 
books, administration, and other vital subjects. Here the elementary, 
secondary, and academic teacher will find an opportunity to discuss 
text books and other literature relating to the schools and to make 
original contributions to American education. The official publica- 
tion of the "Lehrerbund" welcomes such contributions from teachers 
of every grade. The closest touch with European schoolmen will be 
aimed at, and cannot fail to prove a source of stimulus. 

6. — The greatest thing the "Lehrerbund" offers is the opportunity of 
cooperation between the hitherto rather exclusive German teachers 
and their altogether too indifferent English-speaking colleagues, thus 
opening the way to a harmonious union of educational forces which 
must lead to a better understanding and to a well-organized system 
of national education. It is, after all, the teachers of America who 
are the medium of cultural intercourse, and of friendly feeling between 
Germany and America; and the closer the relation between the Ger- 
man and English teachers of America, the more generous will be the 
sympathies between them. Both will be more intelligently loyal 
Americans, and both will contribute to a more intelligent friendship 
between the German Empire and the American Republic. This is a 
task not for the ephemeral jingoistic press, but for the slower and 
surer processes of national education. 

M. B. Learned. 



* TJj© ol <* organ, "Erziehungsblatteiy ' was discontinued in the spring of 1899. and the fir*t 
number of the new organ, Padagogische Monatshefte," continues the work on a different plan. 



